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Replanning Britain 


By F. J. OSBORN 


country planners, and a great challenge. A 

most astonishing uprush of popular interest in 
the post-war rebuilding of our cities has mani- 
fested itself in letters to the papers, in leading 
articles, and in the speeches of Ministers. This 
new interest coincides, not fortuitously, with the 
creation of a new Ministry of Works and Buildings 
under the charge of Lord Reith—whose record is 
chiefly identified with the successful and stylish 


|: has come : a great opportunity for town and 


handling of a difficult and entirely novel national - 


problem. Lord Reith has been asked to report to 
the Cabinet on the methods and machinery re- 
quired for the reconstruction of town and country. 
Whether the new Ministry is intended to handle 
much of this work itself has to be settled. That a 
bold handling of all the issues involved is con- 
templated cannot be doubted. 


Popularity of Planning 

Many planners, themselves deeply absorbed in 
urgent tasks connected with the war effort, will 
find this sequence of events surprising. Not only 
have the public interest and the Government 
response to it flashed up very suddenly and 





vividly, but these things have happened in the 
war much earlier than might have been expected. 
The whole nation is at present under the most 
intense physical and spiritual stress, having bent 
itself to a struggle which must be bitter and hard 
and may be long. On the civil population that 
stress is infinitely greater than it was in the first 
World War. Yet the public attitude towards 
thinking and planning ahead is altogether more 
favourable than it was at a similar phase of that 
war. In 1915 any discussion of the problems of 
social rehabilitation, let alone social progress, in 
the unforeseeable future, would have been re- 
garded as a diversion from the war effort. Not 
until the third or fourth year was such discussion 
generally considered tolerable. Not until victory 
seemed in sight were the first official steps taken 
towards a policy of national reconstruction. 


Hope of a Better Britain 


The explanation of this remarkable change of 
national mood is probably three-fold. First there 
is the very deep feeling that Britain, as a trustee 
of the democratic tradition, has to speed up the 
evolution of planning for a society susceptible to 
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individual tastes and aims, in contradistinction to 
the ruthless and single-minded planning of totali- 
tarian states which are regarded as ends in them- 
selves. Second, there is the visible fact that many 
buildings are being destroyed and will have to be 
replaced, and the obvious thought that prepara- 
tions must be made for linking up this replace- 
ment with the renewal of the slum-clearance and 
housing campaign interrupted by the war. Third, 
there is a passionate desire to get some good out 
of a great disaster. People find that they can 
sustain their dangerous and arduous duties in the 
present all the more resolutely if they feel that 
thought is being given to the creation of a better 
world in the future. 


The Function of Town and Country 
Planning 


This aspiration for a better-organised society 
after the war covers, of course, a very wide range 
of economic and political questions. Town and 
Country Planning, in the sense in which that term 
is properly used, deals with the physical grouping 
or lay-out of buildings and development works in 
relation to agricultural land and other unbuilt- 
upon space, and with the position of roads and 
other avenues of communication. It is a complex 
subject, entailing wide consideration of the con- 
flicting requirements of society in the use of areas 
of land ; but it is only one aspect of political and 
economic planning. It is important to insist that 
it is a separate subject. Town and country 
planners, if they are to be effective, must be clear 
themselves, and make clear to statesmen and the 
public, both the necessary scope and the con- 
venient delimitation of their function. 


Professional Aspects of Planning 


Town planning began, very modestly, with the 
prescription of road routes and widths, and an 
essentially esthetic control of heights of build- 
ings, facing streets. Character-zoning on a local 
scale developed in the first instance from the 
esthetic impulse of tidiness, and from residential 
protests against noise and the deterioration of 
amenities. From these origins was derived the 
still-prevalent impression that town planning is 
primarily an extension of the technique of the 
architect and/or the engineer. The fact that land 
is held by many owners in relatively small 
parcels, whose interests had to be adjusted and 
conciliated, brought the surveyor into the picture 
while the purposes were still merely of an archi- 
tectural or road-constructional character. The 
administrative and legal complications to which 
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these simple purposes and interested resistances 
gave rise brought in the lawyer. A firm defensive 
alliance between members of the four great pro- 
fessions named, who specialised on town planning 
during its early phases, has put up a barrier for 
the time being against recruitment of men of 
other techniques. Fortunately, however, the town- 
planning profession has developed a specialised 
educational system and new examination quali- 
fications which extend beyond the techniques of 
the four contributing professions. The far wider 
scope of town and country planning is now evi- 
dent. Character-zoning is no longer a mere matter 
of preserving amenities ; the grouping of buildings 
no longer primarily a matter of creating pleasing 
vistas ; the placing of roads no longer simply a 
matter of meeting a calculated traffic need and of 
solving the engineering problems set by these 
needs. 


Industry and Planning 


The change in the town planning outlook is well 
illustrated by the attitude of planners to industry 
and agriculture. A very few years ago statutory 
planning schemes, dominated by the esthetic and 
residential bias, tended to plan against manu- 
facturing industry ; to admit factories reluctantly, 
though with infinite tact, into graded situations 
under such classifications as noxious, semi- 
noxious and non-noxious. Agricultural lands were 
looked on normally as potential building sites, and 
classified only according to the maximum number 
of houses per acre that might be permitted to be 
built upon them. Recently there has been a com- 
plete reversal in this outlook. Economists, socio- 
logists, industrialists, industrial workers and 
agriculturalists have begun to take an interest in 
territorial planning. Manufacture and agriculture 
are now seen in truer perspective as a fundamental 
basis of planning, being the means by which men 
live. Factories, it is realised, require carefully- 
considered sites and complete town services. 
Agriculture is recognised as having a claim to the 
most productive soil. The position of the dwelling- 
places of the workers in these industries, and of 
the roughly equal number of persons engaged in 
other services to the community, have to be care- 
fully considered in relation to the position of their 
places of work. The provision of lines of com- 
munication is partly governed by, and partly 
reacts upon, the siting of workplaces, dwellings 
and other functional zones ; the obvious aim now 
being to reduce to a minimum the daily movement 
of people rather than to take for granted an auto- 
matic increase of traffic. 
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The Data of Planning 


Once this point is reached it becomes clear that 
the function of town and country planning for our 
nation finally widens out to the whole subject of 
the distribution of industry and population within 
Great Britain. It conveniently stops at the shores 
of Great Britain because this country is an estab- 
lished governmental unit. Changes in international 
trade have to be taken into account insofar as 
they can be foreseen by specialists in that subject, 
and insofar as these changes may affect the con- 
venient distribution of industry within the 
country. International migration, if it were ex- 
pected to occur on a substantial scale (which does 
not seem likely in the near future) would have to 
be taken into account for the same reason. The 
general trend of population growth or decline 
must clearly be considered. The data of planning 
have to be derived from experts in these and many 
other fields. But the subject itself is still the quite 
definable one of the physical arrangement of the 
surface of Great Britain. Within this field, how- 
ever, the function of town and country planning 
cannot stop short of the broad general delimita- 
tion of towns and villages in relation to the agri- 
cultural countryside. It is of material importance 
to the nation that agriculture shall reach and 
maintain a high standard of productivity ; that 
implies the allocation to food production of as 
much as possible of the land best suited to that 
purpose. It is of material importance to the in- 
dustrial workers that they shall not be cut off 
from access to the countryside, and that their 
time and energy shall not be unduly wasted by a 
wide separation between their workplaces, their 
homes, and their resorts of entertainment and 
culture. It is essential to the physical and 
psychical health of all the people, and especially 
of the children, that their homes shall not be too 
close together or overcrowded in occupation. 
These factors taken together, as all planners 
realise, severely limit the size to which it is desir- 
able that towns should grow, and the density that 
should be permitted in any part of them. 


Community Planning 

In view of the scale of many modern industrial 
units, of the desirability of choice of employment, 
of the birth, death and fluctuation of individual 
businesses, and of the variety of interests and 
pursuits of townspeople, there are downward as 
Well as upward limits to the convenient size of 
urban communities. Excessively precise general 
formule need not be prescribed. Villages have 
their place, and towns can be of differing types 
and sizes. The best all-round balance of advant- 
ages rests with the garden city of 35,000 to 50,000. 
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The continuously built-up million city has and 
must have (however cleverly planned) working 
defects that outweigh its advantages. Even those 
who would not admit that criticism agree that we 
have enough of. such cities, that they have grown 
to or beyond the limits of convenience, and that 
we need not extend them or allow other cities to 
reach their size. What is of practical importance 
is that all our towns and cities should be pro-. 
gressively planned or replanned so that their 
industries can be carried on efficiently, and so 
that they produce, not chaotic mobs of unrelated 
individuals, but genuine social communities. 
Town planners as such are not concerned with the 
work of social organisation, but they are very 
definitely concerned with the grouping of the 
buildings, services and institutions needed for a 
sound and vital community life. A “community 
centre’ will not convert a housing estate or a 
suburb into a vital, responsible and creative social 
group. Functional as well as neighbourly relation- 
ships are necessary for a real community. On this 
matter planners would be helped by a clearer lead 
from students of democracy and social relation- 
ships. This is only an instance of the many 
sources from which town planners must draw 
their data. 


National Planning at Last 


It is from the imperative need of town and 
country planning in this wider sense that the 
demand for governmental guidance of the placing 
of new industries arises. Without any power to 
influence the broad movements of industry, terri- 
torial planning is hamstrung. Even its local 
tidying-up is largely futile, because frequently 
overwhelmed by forces outside local calculation. 
The majority of the Barlow Royal Commission 
were driven to this conclusion after their wide 
survey of all the issues, and recommended the 
setting-up of a national machinery to apply re- 
strictions on the siting of industry, at first in the 
London Region and later elsewhere. The minority 
of the Commission urged a more general control 
at the outset, on the basis of restriction of new 
factories in overgrown areas and encouragement 
in suitable towns and districts, leaving freedom 
to the industrialist over wide intermediate zones. 
The war has swung opinion towards the more 
thorough-going view: the vast changes in pro- 
spect make the need of social guidance greater 
and the resistances to it less convincing. The 
principle of national control is for the first time 
crystallised in the war-time system under which 
permits are required for all civil buildings. That 
system will certainly have to be continued for a 
period after the war during which the demand for 
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building materials and labour will exceed the 
supply. The Ministry charged with handling this 
control is the Ministry of Works and Buildings, 
and it is becoming apparent that with somewhat 
enlarged powers and certain transfers of existing 
powers from other Departments, this Ministry 
could readily assume the mantle of a Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning in fact if not in 
name. In that case it should include within its 
organisation a body to work out and formulate 
the national planning policy. The controversy as 
between the “‘‘advisory’’ and the “executive” 
status of such a body disappears if the Ministry 
obtains sufficient executive powers to implement 
a plan. 


Responsibility of Planning Movement 

There can be little doubt that some machinery 
for the national planning of land use is coming 
into being between now and the end of the war— 
that a national policy will in some shape or form 
be evolved and applied. What the general char- 
acter and scope of that policy will be depends very 
much on the unity and resolution of the planning 
movement—by which we mean the comparatively 
small body of sociologists, economists, town 
planners, geographers and country-lovers who 
have given prolonged thought to the subject. 
There are differences of accent between the advo- 
cates of territorial planning which could be 
damaging to the prospects of getting a bold 
national policy if exploited by cunning opponents 
of planning, among whom are, of course, some of 
its nominal supporters; for anti-planners, like 
other enemies of society, have their Fifth Column. 
These differences of accent are not fundamental, 
and can be reconciled. The Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association found that the 
Planning Basis which it put forward in 1939, 
and which was widely discussed, did provide a 
broad outline of national policy on which 90 per 
cent. of those interested in planning could agree. 
If the statesmanship of the planning movement is 
equal to its opportunity, great steps forward are 
possible. 


The Garden City Idea 


The importance of the garden city idea in 
national planning is sometimes underestimated 
and often misrepresented. The principle of a 
planned town, limited in size and surrounded by 
a wide country belt, is a key principle capable of 
very wide application to old towns as well as new. 
The technique developed at Letchworth and 
carried further at Welwyn, of securing increases 
of land value for the developing body, is of great 
importance to public authorities engaged in large- 
scale building or re-development. No municipality 
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has yet taken the trouble to study it fully, still 
less to apply it for the benefit of public finance. 
Much of the increment of land value due to public 
effort is therefore still being wasted or thrown 
away. There will be a place in the after-war 
reconstruction programme for a number of new 
towns in which modern architectural and planning 
skill can be exercised unhampered by problems of 
parcelled land-ownership or of existing develop- 
ment. Some of these new towns should be 
satellite towns at no great distance from the 
existing large cities. These cities, when their 
centres are rebuilt at less density, will have to find 
alternative sites for displaced factories, and it will 
be found that, owing to the close association that 
exists with certain remaining industries, many of 
them cannot conveniently be removed to a great 
distance. Some new towns may be found prac- 
ticable in more remote districts, or in the Special 
Areas. Many decentralised factories, however, 
and many new factories, could with advantage be 
located in existing small towns, if these were 
planned and organised both for industrial 
efficiency and for good community life. If all 
this is done under a well-conceived national 
policy, there is no serious threat to the open 
countryside or to the best agricultural land. 
Breathing-space and safety must be given to the 
city millions, and therefore some new urban 
developments are essential. But wasteful and 
sporadic development must be avoided. 


Need of Education and Research 

No one can yet say what will be the ultimate 
extent of the air-raid damage to buildings. It 
can, however, be said that it is likely to make the 
building and the building materials industries 
busy when peace comes—very busy, when to the 
work necessitated by war damage is added that 
due to the cessation of normal building for a 
period of years. If the work of reconstruction and 
the building of new towns and of satellite towns 
is to be well done, and if national, regional and 
local planning are to take their rightful place at 
last, no time should be lost in beginning the edu- 
cation of the people who will take part in the 
work. Professional and voluntary bodies could 
play a useful part in this educational process, 
remembering that members of local authorities 
and the general public need education as well as 
the specialists who have to tackle new develop- 
ments of their technique. More research is also 
required in certain directions—not to seek for a 
route to the general national policy, for the Barlow 
Commission has pointed the way to that—but 
practical research into matters arising as the job 
is put into hand. Some very useful work is already 
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being done by the Land Utilisation Survey and 
other unofficial bodies. As the national planning 
machinery takes shape, the co-ordination of the 
vast existing resources of information with con- 
tinuing research should be possible, as_ that 
planning is based on an unshakeable foundation 
of accurate facts. 





PLANNING THE FUTURE BRITAIN 


Those who want us to start planning at once 
for the Britain which we hope to build after the 
war are often accused of diverting our thoughts 
from the one essential task of defeating Hitler. 
But there is no reason why planning for victory 
and for the peace that will follow the victory 
should not go hand in hand. This is shown in the 
stimulating memorandum which the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association has sent to 
the newly appointed Minister of Works and Build- 
ings, Lord Reith, and other members of the 
Government. 

The memorandum points out the opportunities 
which the enemy destruction of property in con- 
gested cities has placed in our way for the re- 
building of much of industrial Britain on better 
lines. It admits that the first consideration in 
replacing war-damaged factories and houses 
must be “the maximum productive effort, 
coupled with the best possible protection of the 
civilian population during the war’; but it 
stresses the fact that war-time strategic needs 
and the principles of sound civic and industrial 
planning alike demand the dispersal of industries 
and industrial population from congested areas. 

This need for the dispersal of industry and the 
checking of the drift of the industrial population 
to London and other swollen centres was under- 
lined in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Geographical Distribution of the Industrial 
Population, published after the war started. The 
Report should give valuable guidance to Lord 
Reith in his great task of rebuilding. We hope 
that it will inspire him to look beyond immediate 
problems to the healthier and more gracious life 
for our people and the increased efficiency for 
industry that would follow from the planned re- 
distribution of industry and the ending of the 
makeshift muddle and congestion in our cities. 


—Yorkshive Post (9/11/40) 





I See Barns Falling 


I see barns falling, fences broken, 

Pasture not ploughland, weeds not wheat. 

The great houses remain but only half are in- 
habited, 

Dusty the gunrooms and the stable clocks 
stationary. 

Some have been turned into prep-schools where the 
diet is in the hands of an experienced matron, 

Others into club-houses for the golf-bore and the 
top-hole. 

Those who sang in the inns at evening have de- 
parted; they saw their hope in another 
country, 

Their children have entered the service of the 
suburban areas; they have become typists, 
mannequins and factory operatives; they 
desired a different rhythm of life. 

But their places are taken by another population, 
with views about nature, 

Brought in charabanc and saloon along arterial 
roads; 

Tourists to whom the Tudor cafés 

Offer Bovril and buns upon Breton ware 

With leather work as a sideline: Filling stations 

Supplying petrol from rustic pumps. 

Those who fancy themselves as foxes or desire a 
special setting for spooning 

Erect their villas at the right places, 

Airtight, lighted, elaborately warmed; 

And nervous people who will never marry 

Live upon dividends in the old-world cottages 

With an animal for friend or a volume of memoirs. 


Man is changed by his living; but not fast enough, 

His concern to-day is for that which yesterday 
did not occur. 

In the hour of the Blue Bird and the Bristol 
Bomber, his thoughts are appropriate to the 
years of the Penny Farthing: 

He tosses at night who at noonday found no truth. 


W. H. AUDEN. 


(From Some Poems, by W. H. Auden. Faber & 
Faber. 2s. 6d. net. By kind permission of 
author and publisher.) 
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[The following Memorandum on “Town Planning 
in relation to the Present Emergency and After- 
War Reconstruction” was presented to the Prime 
Minister—and to the interested Government Depart- 
ments, including the Ministry of Works and Public 
Buildings—by the Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association on October 20, 1940.—EpiTor, 
Town and Country Planning. | 


HE Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association submit to the Government the 


following considerations affecting war-time 
industry, evacuation and other movements of 
population, and the restoration of war-damaged 
property both during the war and afterwards. 


The first consideration must be the maximum 
productive effort coupled with the best possible 
protection of the civilian population during the 
war. After-war considerations must obviously be 
secondary to war necessities. But, other things 
being equal in this respect, the long-term effect of 
present measures should in many cases be taken 
into account in determining immediate policy. 
Forethought for the conditions of life and oppor- 
tunities of employment after the war will do much 
to sustain the resolution and courage of the people 
during the period of extreme trial. 


1. Dispersal. The war-time need of dispersal of 
industry and population is broadly consistent 
with planning thought as developed over recent 
years. The most important and authoritative 
statement of the policy which ought to be pur- 
sued, for reasons of peace-time efficiency and 
social amenity, as well as for military reasons, is 
that set out in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Geographical Distribution of the 
Industrial Population (the Barlow Report) pub- 
lished after the war began. The nine conclusions 
unanimously adopted by the Commission recom- 
mended a national policy of decentralisation and 
dispersal of industries and industrial population 
from congested urban areas ; the redevelopment 
of such areas in a less congested form ; the check- 
ing of the drift of the industrial population to the 
larger cities and especially to London ; the en- 
couragement of a good balance of industrial 
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development and diversification of industry 
throughout the various regions of Great Britain ; 
the creation of new small towns and the further 
development of existing small towns or regional 
centres, with adequate provision for the require- 
ments of industry and the social and amenity 
needs of the communities ; the correlation of town 
planning schemes ; the influencing of the location 
of industry in order to anticipate cases where 
depression may occur; and research and the 
collection of information necessary for a national 
policy on these lines. 

The machinery suggested by the Commission 
included a central authority or National Board, 
having powers beyond those of any then existing 
Government Department, to guide the location of 
industry, to promote the form of development 
suggested, by or through authorised associations 
and municipalities, and to give them the necessary 
financial assistance, and to undertake the neces- 
sary research, collection of information and 
publicity. 

The Minority Report of the Commission de- 
veloped further the implications of the Majority 
Report, and proposed a new Ministry, with 
positive instructions to proceed with an active 
policy for the control of the location of industry, 
limitation on the settlement of new industries in 
any town of excessive size, and the promotion of 
schemes for new towns, trading estates, national 
parks, and coastal reservations, and also to take 






‘over the work of the Commissioner for the Special 


Areas. The differences between the Majority and 
Minority Reports, and the Reservations signed by 
several members of the Majority, were of emphasis 
and speed rather than of principle, and the 
Association consider that the new conditions 
created by the war tend to increase the emphasis 
placed by the Minority on rapid and compre- 
hensive action, both during the war and im- 
mediately afterwards. 


2. War-Time Evacuation. The possibility of the 
destruction of and damage to industrial premises 
and houses, and of the dislocation of transport 
and other public services, especially in London 
and certain other large cities, makes it very desir- 
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able to take the precaution of providing alterna- 
tive accommodation for industries which may need 
to be dispersed from such areas. Not all these 
industries are engaged on the production of war 
supplies. A good many of them are engaged in 
the production of commodities required for the 
civil population and authorised to obtain supplies 
for this purpose. It is suggested that the Ministry 
of Building or the Ministry of Supply could speed 
up the production of a reserve of new factories in 
suitable situations by utilising the services of 
such bodies as the two Garden City Companies, 
the trading estates in suitable situations, and the 
local authorities of some of the smaller towns. 
A Supplementary Memorandum attached hereto 
suggests a practical scheme for this. The im- 
portance of this suggestion lies in the fact that 
the systematic encouragement of the building of 
factories in small towns would be at once a sub- 
stantial contribution to war production and would 
comply with the general policy of planned dis- 
persal recommended in the Barlow Report. The 
workers in these new factories could in many cases 
be temporarily accommodated hy billeting, and 
where necessary housing schemes could be pro- 
ceeded with in war-time, with the knowledge that 
they would have permanent utility. It is, how- 
ever, imperative that the location of new factories 
should be considered by a competent central body 
with knowledge of all the wide issues concerned, 
and that the detailed carrying out of the schemes 
should be done in consultation with the local 
Planning Authority. Speedy decisions should, of 
course, be required from the bodies consulted. 


3. The Ministry of Building and National 
Planning. The recent creation of the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings and the setting up of a 
system of building permits provides a machinery 
through which war-time developments of industry 
or rehousing will be centrally controlled. It is 
submitted that such control should be exercised 
under the advice of a fully qualified Planning 
Board, competent to consider and to balance all 
the national interests that arise in new develop- 
ments. These considerations include industrial 
efficiency, access to raw material, and to markets 
or points of delivery, the housing or billeting of 
workers, the capacity of public services and any 
necessary extensions thereof, transport of workers 
to and from the factories, the social amenities of 
the transferred populations, the preservation of 
good food-growing land, and strategical considera- 
tions. Any developments, however temporary in 
intention, will have permanent effects, and will 
lead to immediate developments of a far-reaching 
character. It is therefore, important that they 
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should be planned with full regard to the con- 
sequences both during and after the war. This is 
important quite as much for the effectiveness of 
the national war effort as it is for the efficiency 
and happiness of the nation in peace-time. 

It is submitted that such a National Board 
advising the Department responsible for develop- 
ment, is an absolute necessity if grave mistakes 
are not to be made both as to what is permitted 
and as to what is to be prevented. A great deal 
of the relevant information already exists in the 
Report of the Royal Commission, in Regional 
Planning Surveys, and in the schemes of Town 
Planning Authorities, but in order that it shall 
be fully used it is essential that a body of the kind 
suggested in the Commission’s Report should be 
set up and that the Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings should consider its advice in all matters of 
development. 


4. Statutory Planning. It is suggested that the 
relation of the Ministry of Works and Buildings to 
the existing machinery for statutory planning will 
need to be very close. At present local authorities 
(often combined on a regional or county basis) 
are responsible for statutory planning under the 
Minister of Health, whose powers of direction are 
limited by his quasi-judicial functions. Planning 
Schemes are in an advanced stage of preparation 
for most of those parts of England and Wales 
where building development has been active in 
recent years. It is clear that if the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings has the power to permit or 
refuse building in any part of the country, such 
power must not be exercised without careful 
regard to national and local planning considera- 
tions. A possible method of achieving national 
planning direction, while making full use of the 
existing planning machinery and personnel, would 
be to set up the proposed National Advisory 
Planning Board, closely linked with the Ministry 
of Health, and acting in an advisory capacity to 
the Ministry of Building. It is submitted, how- 
ever, that the best solution of the administrative 
problem will ultimately be the creation of a 
Ministry of Planning (or of Planning and Build- 
ing), to absorb the functions of controlling build- 
ing and of directing the statutory planning 
machinery, and to formulate a broad national 
policy for the distribution of industry, which 
would be operated through the regional and local 
Planning Committees. 


5. Reconstruction of Damaged Towns. It is 
submitted that the National Advisory Planning 
Board should consider which of the areas now 
subject to heavy bombardment are in themselves 
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reasonably satisfactory from a planning point of 
view and not unduly congested, and which of 
them are so badly planned or so congested that 
replanning is advisable. In the former case there 
should be no ban on re-building or repair at the 
earliest safe moment, subject to local architec- 
tural and planning control, and given the neces- 
sity of accommodation locally and the approval 
of the Ministry of Building from the point of view 
of the availability of materials and labour. In the 
case, however, of unsatisfactory areas, it is 
strongly urged that wholesale expenditure on 
restoration or re-building should be deferred, and 
the population evacuated to other areas, including 
the areas where new factories are being erected. 
In all such cases, also, the Planning Authorities 
should be in due course advised to consider the 
replanning of the areas on a more satisfactory 
basis, after hearing the views of the National 
Board as to the density of population and amount 
of industry that is considered suitable for the 
permanent reconstruction of the area. It is 
realised that this work cannot be undertaken at 
present, while damage is proceeding, and its 
ultimate extent cannot be estimated; but it is 
suggested that the general policy on the lines here 
foreshadowed should be adopted in principle and 
the arrangements for action prepared in advance. 


6. Evacuation and Re-evacuation. While the 
hardship of successive evacuation of the same 
population is naturally to be avoided as far as 
possible, it is suggested that priority in housing 
accommodation in the smaller towns suitable for 
industry ought to be given to industrial workers 
engaged on war production in the service of the 
civil population. If, therefore, new factories are 
erected or existing premises converted to in- 
dustrial purposes in the smaller towns, it should 
be considered whether evacuees not employed 
locally should be re-evacuated to other places, in 
order to make room for the factory workers. 
This is a matter on which a National Planning 
Advisory Board could advise. 


7. Property Compensation. The policy with 
regard to the payment of compensation for 
damaged property should be adapted to the 
planning considerations set out in this memo- 
randum. While the right of property owners to 
the fullest compensation within the resources of 
the nation ought not to be questioned, it should 
not be assumed that such compensation would 
carry with it the right to rebuild in the same 
manner or on the same scale on the original site. 
This particularly applies to buildings of high 
density in the congested urban areas. In order to 
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carry out the implications of the Barlow Report, 
substantial reduction of density in the centres of 
larger towns is called for. New standards of 
reduced density (which might be expressed in 
terms of floor area in relation to acreage of site) 
ought to be adopted for rebuilding, and in cases 
where such a reduction of density is called for, 
rebuilding should not be permitted until the 
standard has been decided. It should, however, 
be made clear that this will not in itself reduce the 
monetary compensation to the owners, who 
would be in appropriate cases be permitted to re- 
build on a smaller scale on the original site and 
to have the balance of their compensation avail- 
able for other purposes. 


The important point is that, in all rebuilding, 
the land should be put ot its best use in the 
interests of the community. In cases where 
planning considerations point to an entire change 
of use (for example, conversion to open space or 
a car park) it should be a condition of the grant- 
ing of compensation that the money should be 
spent on buildings elsewhere. If decentralised 
building is to be encouraged under a national 
plan, opportunities could be provided for property 
owners for the re-use of the balance of their 
capital for building in new situations indicated in 
planning schemes as appropriate for the purpose. 






8. Land Values. It is realised that a compre- 
hensive policy of this kind would require at the 
end of the war a solution of the problem, already 
a great difficulty in town planning, of compensa- 
tion for the reduced value of building sites, ac- 
companied by the recovery of 100 per cent. better- 
ment in respect of sites brought into use by the 
policy of decentralisation. The Barlow Com- 
mission drew attention to the urgency of this 
problem in connection with the preservation of 
belts around large cities and smaller towns, as 
well as in connection with the reduction of 
densities in central areas. Some form of the 
pooling of land values is needed in any national 
replanning, and the Association support the 
recommendation of the Barlow Commission that 
a special Committee should be set up to evolve a 
practical method of dealing with the problem. 


9. Preservation of Rural England. There is 
among all those who give consideration to 
Planning matters a universal consensus of opinion 
that ill-considered or sporadic building on good 
food-growing land or in areas predominantly 
agricultural, should be _ restricted. While the 
Association are convinced that it is desirable in 
the national interests to provide for certain new 
urban developments in rural areas, as a means of 
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dispersing industry and population from over- 
grown and congested towns, they strongly urge 
that such developments should always be planned 
in such a way as to minimise the damage to 
agriculture and rural amenities, while providing 
adequate space for industrial requirements and 
for homes and gardens for the people. The due 
balance between these conflicting considerations 
can only be achieved by skiiled direction under a 
National Planning Scheme. 


Supplementary Memorandum* 


on 


Building of Factories in 


Small Towns, etc. 


1. As a result of air attacks on factory con- 
centrations, a need for rapid building of new 
factories, dispersed and in smallish groups, has 
arisen and is likely to increase. These will be 
wanted for :— 


(a) Firms bombed out or evacuated, and 
engaged in war contracts, export, or other 
essential work. 


(b) New or expanding businesses on war con- 
tracts or sub-contracts. 


(c) Storage of materials or equipment. 


2. It is desirable that such new factories should 
be in the smaller towns or larger villages, mot in 
large aggregations or their suburbs. It is most 
undesirable that they be hastily placed in rural 
areas where their consequences might often inter- 
fere with food production. 


3. Advantages of placing new factories in 
existing small towns are, besides those of dis- 
persal :— 


(a) Local initiative, labour and materials can 
be used, with speed and economy. Potential 
factory sites could speedily be selected by the 
Local Planning Authority who have an intimate 
knowledge of their areas. 


(b) Workers can be housed or billeted with 
minimum loss of travelling time. (Non-industrial 
evacuees could be moved to make room.) 


(c) Public and social services can readily be 
expanded and adapted. 


4. If local initiatives are fully used, the central 
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organisation is simplified. But it must cover the 
following matters :— 


(a) Decision as to towns and districts to be 
used and choice of local authority or other 
agency to be given facilities. 


(6) Technical and commercial advice to such 
agencies. A few experts in sectional factory 
building could advise local architects and 
surveyors and avoid many mistakes. 


(c) Approval of acquisition of sites and ex- 
penditure on buildings, fixing rentals, etc. 


(zd) Suggestions to local authority as to 
billeting, evacuation or re-evacuation. 


(e) Suggestions to transport authorities as to 
local revisions of their services. 


(f) Suggestions to local authority and welfare 
agencies as to provision of public services and 
social facilities. 


In many cases (d), (e) and (f) would be left to 
the local agencies if advance information of needs 
is given. 


5. Letting of factories could be left to the local 


‘agencies, with an obligation to consult the 


Ministry of Supply as to firms to have priority. 
No need to wait for actual lettings before build- 
ing: the factories should be sectional and adapt- 
able. Factories in course of construction to be 
notified to all Government Departments concerned 
with production. 


6. The central direction, however controlled, 
should be in close liaison with the Ministry of 
Supply, the War Departments, the Ministry of 
Labour, and the Works and Buildings Priority 
Committee, and in frequent touch with other 
Government Departments, e.g., Transport, Health 
and Agriculture. 


7. The scale of operations to be fixed from time 
to time by the Ministry of Works and Building 
and the Treasury, and funds made available to 
the direction on that scale. There might be a 
limit on commitments in any one area to ensure 
adequate dispersal. 


8. These notes do not pretend toadministrative 
exactitude. They are merely suggestive of a 
possible method for rapid action. 


* NoTtE.—A Memorandum similar to this Supple- 
mentary Memorandum was sent to the Minister of 
Supply on 26th September, 1940—before the creation 
of the Ministry of Works and Buildings. 
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‘‘T Welcome the 
Formation of the 


’ 


New Ministry. . .’ 


A Message to Members of the 
Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association from the 
Chairman of the Executive 


of Works and Buildings under the able and 

imaginative leadership of Lord Reith, which 
has possibilities of enormous value to our country. 
No doubt the immediate problems of rehousing 
the homeless, and of building called for by war 
necessities, will impose a heavy burden on the 
first efforts of the Ministry. But it is imperative 
to take warning by the history of housing and 
reconstruction during and after the last war. 
Great efforts were made, and much good work 
done to house and rehouse very many people ; 
but because the problem was always looked upon 
as an emergency one and too limited a view of the 
situation was taken, not only were the best results 
not obtained, but positive injury was done to 
social welfare by the further extension of ex- 
cessively large towns and by further increases of 
the already excessive density of some parts of 
them. We must implore the Government not to 
permit this mistake to be made a second time. 
Public opinion now realises the need of planning 
on a comprehensive scale, and would support a 
bold and imaginative policy under new auspices. 


] ors the formation of the new Ministry 


An Inspiration 


I do not underrate the difficulties, but know- 
ledge that the task of rebuilding Britain in a 
healthier and happier way is to be taken in hand, 
would be so inspiring to the people at the present 
time of tragedy and sacrifice, that a determined 
effort ought to be made to overcome these diffi- 
culties. The location of industry, the rehousing of 
the people, the co-ordination of transport, the 
stimulation of agriculture, and the formation of 
happy progressive communities of people, all 
depend on matters administered by different de- 


. under the able and imaginative leadership of 
Lord Reith. . .” 


partments of State, and it is essential that they 
shall all be linked together in the effort to find 
solutions which will be satisfactory and produce 
the best citizenship. The heroism shown by all 
classes of our people must not blind us to the 
fact that masses of them, especially in our great 
towns, have lived and are still living under sordid 
and degrading conditions. Such people cannot be 
expected to produce, sustain and develop that 
real democracy for which Great Britain so proudly 
stands and fights. 


Wise Control 


In this connection we should affirm that while 
we need a Ministry which will exercise a wise and 
definite control over broad questions of national 
development, and where necessary insist on 
action to get good results, we also need to en- 
courage local and private enterprise in the detailed 
application of the policy. This country has 
solved many problems by its own method of 
combining central authority with local and private 
initiative. We should ask that this principle be 
definitely recognised and encouraged by the 
devolution of constructive action within the 
national plan to various agencies as suggested in 
the Barlow Report. 

NORMAN MACFADYEN. 
13 Suffolk Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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Post-War Planning 


Views from Press and Platform 


IT is nothing new, this question of the complexity 
of London’s organisation of government. How 
many times did town planners break their skulls 
against it in the old days! Straight streets, 
widened roads, green belts, better housing, high- 
ways out of London, how many of these great 
enterprises were utterly ruined or reduced to 
insignificance by the cumbersome luggage of ad- 
ministrative chaos. However, in peace improve- 
ments were achieved after long quarrels and 
tedious arguments. But war does not sit in the 
council chambers. Bombs do not debate. Only 
wide arbitrary powers and swift action can 


compete. —The Evening Standard. 


Cordial Co-operation 


SIR JOHN REITH will have the goodwill and can 
be assured of the cordial co-operation of the 
architectural profession with him in his new task. 
Although the position as to the fuller use of the 
training and experience of the profession in the 
Government building programme is far better 
than it was nine months ago, there is still a great 
deal of unfinished work to be done for various 
Departments. The new Ministry of Building will 
bring a welcome detachment from some old and 
bad methods and a power of organisation that 
together will have beneficial effects. 


W. H. ANSELL, President, Royal Institute of 
British Architects—( Times, 7/10/40.) 


Universally Acclaimed 


IT is a remarkable testimony to the growth of 
public opinion on town planning that the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Reith to a new Ministry of 
Public Works and Buildings is universally ac- 
claimed by the Press as the prelude to a new 
policy in the post-war period of reconstruction. 
There is a long record of propaganda by ardent 
spirits behind that decision, and immense credit 
is due to the untiring efforts of the Town Planning 
Institute, the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, and the C.P.R.E. for their research 
and publicity work. Undoubtedly, the two chief 
experiences of the war have brought the subject 
to a head—these being the evacuation of children 
from the East End and the terrible evidences of 


neglect and poverty that they took with them into 
the cleanly and wholesome atmosphere of the 
country cottage, and the other the destruction by 
bombing of those vast aggregations of small 
dwellings in the East End. In the latter case there 
has been a half-expressed sigh of relief that the 
Germans are doing for us the clearance that we 
dare not tackle ourselves! As is not unusual in 
the annals of human progress, the fiery ordeal of 
tragedy, suffering and sacrifice are the necessary 
preliminaries of advance. We shall expect, there- 
fore, and should demand, a great replanning of 
those sordid areas of physical and spiritual de- 
pression, with a far wider clearance of the slums 
than the devilish bombers are able to accomplish. 


Middlesex Advertiser, 11/10/40. 


Noble Design 


THE President of the R.I.B.A. has dared to stress 
the unique and spiritual value of fine building 
and noble design. Let us hope that the first action 
of the new Minister of Building will be to assemble 
under him a group of the gifted young architect- 
planners, of whom there is no lack in this country, 
to prepare a key plan for London—one that shall 
go beyond the merely physical criteria of the 
Bressey Report to touch the real core of the prob- 
lem, and that once their plan is in being, he will 
see to it that no temporary inconveniences and no 
vested interests are allowed to stand in the way 
of its execution when the time comes. This would 
indeed constitute a claim to immortal remem- 
brance. 
JULIAN S. HUXLEY. 


Monster London 


THAT valuable but somewhat neglected Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Distribution of the 
Industrial Population should now come into its 
own, for ‘‘total’” war has exposed the weaknesses 
of a monster London covering 443,455 acres and 
containing a population of 8,655,000 persons. 
When the Royal Commission was first appointed 
the social aspect of its task appealed most to the 
public mind; as time went on the strategic 
aspect assumed ever greater importance and when 
the Report appeared the war had already begun. 
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Any plan of reconstruction must provide for a 
more balanced dispersion of industry and popula- 
tion, and for a greater development of the agri- 
cultural life of this country. 


The various surveys now being undertaken for 
immediate war purposes will have a definite 
future value in recasting industry. For example, 
registers of various classes of workers are being 
maintained which should be of immense help when 
the time comes to change over once again from a 
war to a peace economy. The thirteen Area 
Boards set up by the Industrial Capacity Council 
have just completed an index of production 
capacity which will indicate exactly where 
machine tool or factory capacity is unused or 
under-employed. The wastage of human life and 
energy and the loss of capital value represented 
by the “depressed areas’’ which were allowed to 
develop in the years that followed the last war 
must this time be prevented by planning in 


advance. —The Accountant, 28/10/40. 


Homes—or Prisons ! 


THE present devastation, of course, is not on a 
scale to simplify re-planning, but there is a strong 
feeling that the people who have shown such 
cheerful patriotism and family devotion during 
the air-raids should have homes fit for such 
Londoners to live in. Most of the “‘model’’ dwel- 
lings of nineteenth century philanthropy have 
now become dreary prisons, giving far too little 
scope for contented family life. No imaginative 
woman, having looked at them, could be surprised 
at the obstinacy with which people who live in 
the older two-storey houses, however ramshackle 
and inconvenient, cling to them and resist re- 
moval to the newest flats. A backyard, even 
though it looks like a rubbish dump to the well- 
to-do, matters a great deal in small-income family 
life. An airy flat is not very attractive to a 
woman who knows that she will have to carry 
up to it her babies and practically everything her 
family consumes, that she cannot do her washing 
there, nor her husband and children keep their 
pets.—Lady, 10/10/40. 


Not in National Interest 


“It is clearly not in the national interest eco- 
nomically, socially or strategically, that more 
than a quarter of the population of Great Britain 
should be concentrated within 20 or 30 miles of 
central London.”’ 


SIR WILLIAM E. WHYTE (Daily Express, 11/9/40) 


Government's Concern 


As Chairman of the Royal Commission on Loca- 
tion of Industry, whose report was recently 
issued, I gladly support the suggestion that the 
Government should as soon as possible concern 
itself with problems of post-war reconstruction, 
though some delay is inevitable at this period of 
intensive war activity. Meanwhile much valuable 
preliminary work can be done by voluntary com- 
mittees, or councils such as that set up by the 
Royal Academy, to which Sir Edwin Lutyens 
refers in his important letter in your columns 
to-day; or the 1940 Council of which Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh is chairman. Apart from the 
major problems—e.g., of town planning or location 
of industry—such preliminary investigations are 
likely to render special help in connexion with 
allied problems—e.g., of agricultural policy in 
relation to the town, and of general well-being of 
the community in relation to health, amenity, 
and recreation. Yours faithfully, 


MONTAGUE BARLOW. 


The Atheneum, 9th August. —Times. 


Their Pluck Demands It! 


WHEN the time for rebuilding comes, there will 
be a great and responsible opportunity. Let us 
plan not for higher and spectacular ‘“‘housing”’ but 
for livable and characterful homes. The pluck of 
our working families in present times demands it. 


A. BROMAN, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
(Daily Telegraph, 4/10/40). 


Beauty Instead of Squalor 


It will be asserted (as though the fact were an 
indictment against town planning itself) that such 
schemes will cost money. Of course they will! 
But bad planning, or no planning at all, bad 
housing, lack of open spaces, and so forth, also 
cost money. It is impossible to measure the debit 
balance which accrues as the result of failure to 
initiate town planning schemes .. . 

The main task before us is to rouse the public 
to the possibilities of decent replanning of our 
towns and cities. There is a keen, but as yet 
undirected desire amongst the common folk, to 
see grace and beauty replace squalor and ugliness. 


—Maiullgate Monthly, October, 1940. 
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A Critical Commentary 


on Current Planning Affairs 


THE appointment of Lord Reith as Minister of 
Works and Buildings begins, we hope, an era of 
positive planning. It is the natural sequel to the 
Barlow Report. The Barlow Report suggested the 
outline of a plan ; the new Ministry, it is expected, 
will provide the machinery for making the plan 
effective. The correspondence in the Times, the 
many articles in the weekly reviews, the memo- 
randum of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, the work of the 1940 Council, the 
recent conference in Glasgow, are all indications 
that the advent of the new Ministry has stimulated 
town planners to look beyond the dark gulf of 
war to the new Britain of the post-war years. 
There is remarkable commonsense in the dis- 
cussions too, and now that it seems that we are 
to have an opportunity of planning such as has 
never presented itself before, we can be glad that 
the discussions of the past few years have cleared 
away much of the vague and flimsy super- 
structure of whimsy and rank nonsense mas- 
querading as modernity which too long deluded 
the innocent. 


To-day we see the problem as it really is, a 
problem of national planning by which the 
ordinary needs of human life will be satisfied and 
provision made for industry and for agriculture. 
The bombs have shown more clearly than any 
amount of propaganda the absurdity of present 
conditions—that the great urban agglomerations 
which were a menace alike to beauty, to health 
and to happiness in peace-time, are also the ideal 
target and the greatest source of human misery 
in war-time. Bad building and bad planning have 
alike been justified a thousand times for 
“economic”’ reasons. The bomb, knowing nothing 
of economics, proves these arguments pure 
illusion. 

* * * 


Str WILLIAM E.WhuvyteE, President of the Scottish 
Branch of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, has made a detailed analysis of the 
present difficulties of housing and town and 
country planning and has put forward suggestions 
regarding our preparations for the future. He 
deals with the difficulties of building materials 
and suggests the use of alternative materials and 
methods. The vision of a well-housed people with- 


in ten years may not now be realised for a longer 
period, but he suggests that everv effort must be 
made to overcome the difficulties in the shortest 
possible time. Since the last war 4,309,425 houses 
have been built in the United Kingdom. Accord- 
ing to the estimates of the Ministry of Health, 
some 530,000 houses are now required in order to 
get rid of slums and remedy overcrowding. Sir 
William urges the avoidance of the lamentable 
conditions that followed on the last war. ‘“‘What 
is required,” he says, “‘is a business-like policy 
which will ensure the utilisation of the resources 
to the best and quickest and most economical 
results—in a word, to plan now for the launching 
of a great national scheme of house building.” 
Putting forward a six-point programme, he argues 
that there must be “recognition that planning 
must precede building, and that a wider con- 
ception of planning, embracing the national 
aspect, should be employed.” 


* * * 


Mrs JEAN MANN has continued her propaganda 
work in Scotland, and at a recent Conference of 
the Scottish Socialist Party she urged the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study post-war 
problems of town planning and location of 
industry. London, she pointed out, had added 
2? millions to her population since 1923. ‘‘We do 
not want Glasgow to develop on similar lines. It 
would be a mistake to build around the city the 
60,000 houses which are now needed. This would 
merely add to the congestion of traffic in the 
central areas.” 
* * * 

THE Welwyn Garden City Survey—a Report pre- 
pared by the Welwyn Garden City Research Com- 
mittee—is a candid study of conditions in the 
second Garden City. It deals, however, with the 
early part of 1939 and much contained in it is 
obviously now out of date. Nevertheless, it 
retains it value. It shows that Welwyn was then 
a town with little or no unemployment and with 
fairly high wages. The average wages of a man 
were 65s. a week and of a woman 43s. a week ; 
youths earned 33s. and girls 28s. a week. Some 
20 per cent. of the population came from neigh- 
bouring parts of Hertfordshire, 30 per cent. came 
from London, 34 per cent. from depressed areas, 
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and 16 per cent. from other parts of the United 

Kingdom, but particularly the Midlands. 
Starting in practice, though not by intent, as 
a dormitory town, by the beginning of 1939 its 
population was engaged, within the town’s limits, 
in the manufacture of radio, food, chemicals, 
clothing, metals and in distribution and building. 
Miss Jaqueline Tyrwhitt, who conducted the 
Survey for the Committee, in examining the social 
conditions of the town, took as her poverty 
standards those adopted by the Bristol Survey. 
In Bristol, it should be remembered, over 10 per 
cent. of the families were living below that 
standard, while 31 per cent. lived below the 
sufficiency level. Welwyn had only 5.5 per cent. 
below the poverty line and a further 26 per cent. 
below the sufficiency line. This, despite the fact 
that Welwyn’s food costs were higher than those 
of Bristol, and that the average size of family was 
greater. The association between the large family 
and poverty is again demonstrated and of the 
families with 4 or 5 children, 45 per cent. were 
living in “‘poverty,”’ 14 per cent. of all the children 
were living in poverty. while 49 per cent. were 
living under “insufficiency” standards. The com- 
parison is perhaps best shown in the following 

table :— 

Bristol 
(1937) 
per cent. 

Children living in poverty in 

families containing :— 

One child ia +s 8 3 
Two children... ee 3 
Three children ... in a 24 
Four or more children... 53 70 


Milk consumption in Welwyn was higher than the 
average for the country, bread consumption was 
lower, and meat consumption the same. 


That such a Survey should have been conducted 
by those citizens of Welwyn who are keenest on 
the garden city idea is alike a tribute to their 
integrity and to their courage. The Survey may 
be used in criticism of the garden city idea, but 
such criticism has no validity. The garden city 
seeks to provide the best physical environment. 
The problem of eliminating poverty is part of an 
even larger social question. It is unnecessary here 
to record again the extraordinary health statistics 
of Welwyn since its foundation, statistics which 
form an impressive demonstration of the health 
value of positive planning. 


Welwyn 
(1939) 
per cent. 


* 2% * 


ANYONE who reads the August number of Public 
Management, the United States Local Government 
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Journal, will be amused by the Editorial entitled 
“Decentralisation in Urban Areas.” It contains 
the comment ‘Perhaps decentralisation is a good 
thing ; at least a certain amount of it.’’ But the 
article on the whole is typical of the confused 
thinking which has impeded the progress of 
planning. It points out that, as the population 
seeks escape from the huddled centres, the 
suburban areas themselves deteriorate, become 
more closely built up, and ‘“‘the owner or tenant 
finds himself in a poorer position than before 
because of the long distance he has to go to get 
to work.” It points out, quite reasonably, that 
city planning has failed to reserve adequate green 
space, has failed by permitting premature develop- 
ment, and has failed also to provide an adequate 
highway system. The writer is aware of the 
central congestion which makes shopping difficult 
and unpleasant. He is aware, too, of the smoke, 
dirt and noise nuisances present in all big cities. 
Where the writer goes wrong is in his failure to 
realise that central congestion and suburban sprawl 
are two facets of the same disease. One is not the 
solution for the other. We can agree with his 
conclusion, “If people are to live in cities, our 
cities must be made more liveable,”’ while suggest- 
ing that the method is to limit the size of cities 
and control their future development. And since 
the city, even the largest city, is only part of the 
nation’s physical economy, decentralisation must 
be the key to any constructive plan to eliminate 
the evils caused by over-centralisation. 


* * * 


A MUCH more impressive study of decentralisa- 
tion, from the point of view of planners in the 
United States, is given in the Planners’ Journal 
of April-June, 1940, a quarterly review published 
by the American Institute of Planners. There Mr 
John V. van Sickle, of Vanderbilt University, 
questions the whole policy of the United States 
Housing Authority, and says that the present 
problem—like the British housing policy after the 
last war—is directed too much at symptoms and 
too little at underlying causes. He argues that 
over-centralisation is bad both from the point of 
view of the industrialist and the employee ; that 
the fear of losing population induces local authori- 
ties to tolerate, if not slums, then at least high 
densities. He urges the use of federal subsidies in 
such a way as to induce both positive planning 
and desirable decentralisation. The article as a 
whole recapitulates arguments with which plan- 
ners here are by now familiar, but which are, 
perhaps, despite the green belt towns, not so well 
known in the United States. 
G.McA. 
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The Scalby Reception Centre 


By Students of the Hull School of Architecture 


HREE things seem to be emerging from the 

war :— 

(1) That there will be a vast amount of building 
after it. 

(2) That the architect’s place in society must be 
radically altered, 7.e., that his attitude towards his 
work must change—that as the servant of the 
community, and responsible for the shape of its 
environment, he should enlarge his professional 
periphery from the merely technical and aesthetic 
responsibility he holds to a clearer understanding 
of the social, legal and economic background against 
which he builds. 

(3) That his training should include a great deal 
more than a graduation of exercises in design and 
construction. It should include the realistic and 
responsible approach to things as they are: 7.e., to 
existing unsolved problems. 

For these reasons it was decided in September, 
1939, that the students of the School of Architecture 
of the Hull College of Art should undertake a realistic 
investigation into a contemporary problem—that of 
evacuation and more specifically of providing a prac- 
tical alternative to the undesirable system of billeting. 
The primary object of this undertaking was to show 
the necessity of letting temporary war-time require- 
ments serve permanent peace time needs. 

Twelve senior students and two of the staff com- 
bined to form themselves into a co-operative group 
to undertake the investigation and research. 

The following were the terms of reference :— 

“To provide accommodation for the domestic, 
educational and social needs of the persons evacu- 
ated to the Urban District of Scalby under the 
Government Evacuation Scheme, September, 1939.”’ 
The following accommodation was required :— 


Children up to 5 years of age a 
Mothers si sine rn aoe 
Children 5-11 years ... man we 262 
Children 11-14 years ... sins ee | - 


With the valuable help of the Scalby Urban District 
Surveyor, a suitable site was selected where zoning 
permitted institutional building and where land cost 
did not exceed £100 per acre. Water, electricity, gas 
and main drains were available from the Scarborough- 
Whitby road, the site itself being adjacent at the 
one end to the principal housing estate of the village, 
and at the other end opening out on to the moors. 

The buildings are in three groups consisting of :— 

(1) A school camp for 300 evacuated boys and 
girls to be used in peace-time as a permanent 
country school for town children. 

(2) The community centre, which in war-time 
would be the meeting place for parents where on 
their occasional week-end visits they could see their 
children ; after the war it would form in a fuller 
way a much needed social centre for the estate. 


(3) The residential nursery school for 16 mothers 
and 32 children. This would in peace-time be used 
as a permanent amenity for the estate and also as 
a place where infants could be “boarded” under 
expert supervision while their mothers take their 
week’s holiday away from them by the sea, and 
under the new holidays with pay provisions. 


The community centre and nursery school group is 
at the village end of the site; the school and its 
playing fields face the moors. In the large campus 
dividing the school from the community centre is a 
second playing field which is common to both. 

The first plans were for timber buildings, but 
owing to timber shortage, had to be rejected. Steel 
was also considered but was discarded for a similar 
reason. Finally, drawings were prepared for rein- 
forced concrete framed buildings with precast con- 
crete slab walls based on the Mopin system of con- 
struction. The total cost of the scheme, as prepared 
by Messrs John Watson & Carter, chartered sur- 
veyors of Hull, was as follows :— 








(a) School camp ints ~~ , £31,250 
Headmaster’s house ... fe - 950 
Caretaker’s cottage ... me pea 600 
Tool shed wa ‘a dus ae 200 
Roads and paths 4,300 
Playing fields ... 2,000 

(b) Community centre = 12,200 
Bowling greens _ at did 500 
Tennis courts ... a in ed 500 

(c) Nursery school and chalets ... 9,300 
Other items, including drainage, site 

works, water services, electrical 
services and contingencies 15,000 
Land, 24 acres at £70 per acre 1,680 
Total £78,480 


This capital cost approximates to about £150 per 
head of the persons using these buildings, and if 
such centres were built all over the country, the costs 
could be reduced far below this figure, since the 
special prefabricated system of construction was de- 
signed for large scale manufacture and transport. 

The scheme justifies itself in that it shows that 
over, say, a three-year period—by which time a 
similar amount of money would have been spent per 
head on billeting—the nation would stand to gain 
financially, physically, socially and educationally if 
it were to make as its policy the building up of 
permanent peace-time facilities in the provision of the 
temporary war-time requirements, such as has here 
been attempted. 


[NotE.—The models and drawings of the Scalby 
scheme are on view at the Housing Centre, London. 
—EpbITorR, TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING. ] 
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Village Planning in Buchan 


By Dr CATHERINE GAVIN 


HE planning of the small towns and 

villages of that coast of North-East Scot- 

land which bounds the old province of 
Buchan was in its early stages entirely fortuitous. 
The governing agent in the establishment of a 
township was its proximity to a natural harbour. 
Such communities had the best chance of surviv- 
ing the intermittent destruction with which war 
and pestilence threatened Scottish burghal life. 


In the Middle Ages the towns and villages of 
Buchan grew up in the shadow of the Hanse of 
Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, Forres, Nairn and Inver- 
ness. This was a trading co-operation which was 
the Northern equivalent of the Southern league 
of Berwick, Roxburgh, Edinburgh and Stirling, 
and the Scottish counterpart of the better-known 
Hanseatic League of the Baltic. 


The dependent townships grew up in various 
ways. Rosehearty, for instance—later to become 
a royal burgh—arose out of the division of one 
farm into a few crofts. Some shipwrecked Danes 
were absorbed into those crofts : more huts were 
built to accommodate the growing colony, and in 
due course a fishing village had arisen. These 
huts, like all village buildings before the War of 
Independence, were of the humblest sort, made of 
wattle and mud. In Aberdeen there were houses 
of wood and plaster, and clay ‘“‘biggins.’’ This 
primitive accommodation had at least the merit 
of being easily replaced when destroyed by war 
or fire, or infected by pestilence. After Bruce’s 
day town houses were built of stone and lime and 
in the following century Aberdeen levied its first 
sanitary rate—ld. for every “‘fire house.”’ 


But while this progress towards orderly town 
planning was being made, the forces of nature, 
which had called villages into being, sometimes 
acted to overthrow them. The seaport of Rattray, 
which had been raised to burghal status by Queen 
Mary in 1564 for the express purpose of replacing 
its mud or wooden dwellings by “strong houses,” 
was subsequently swept forever from the map of 
Scotland by a great storm. Sand engulfed other 
villages: but sand and storm together did not 
wreak such havoc as the endless wars of Scotland 
—the feuds of the nobles, the wars of religion, 
and the two Jacobite rebellions. 


While these wars continued, interest in build- 
ing lay in the construction of fortification of 


castles and strong places rather than in the build- 
ing of towns. It was not until the latter half of 
the 18th century brought a lasting peace that the 
economic benefits of the Union with England 
began to be felt. Then the towns had their 
revenge, for in many cases the stone to make their 
extension was carried from the churches and 
castles partly destroyed in more turbulent times. 
To this period belongs the first deliberate attempt 
at town planning in Buchan. 


It was done by the lairds, just as previous 
building had been done by the feudal lords, and 
it was done without any consultation between 
those who attempted it or with any end in view 
save that of utility. The chief difference in the 
construction of fishing and landward villages was 
that the houses in the former were turned end- 
on to the sea, so that storms might beat them- 
selves out against a blank wall. Natural con- 
ditions were thus still determining construction. 
It is in the towns and villages of the plain that 
more independent planning may be seen. 


To take one or two examples: New Leeds 
was founded by a son of Lord Strichen in the hope 
that as lint (flax) was much cultivated in the 
district the straggling village might come to rival 
Leeds in Yorkshire! Another optimistic landlord 
was Sir John Hepburn-Stuart-Forbes, who at the 
beginning of the 19th century strove mightily to 
improve the dilapidated village of New Pitsligo, 
whose inhabitants were illicit distillers to a man, 
and endeavoured to promote the more respectable 
crafts of linen manufacture and handloom weav- 


ing. In 1764 Lord Strichen founded the village 


which bears his name for the resounding purpose 
of “ promoting the Arts and Manufactures of this 
country and for the accommodation of Trades- 
men of all Denominations, Manufacturers and 
other industrious people to settle within the 
same.”’ A more practical gesture of uniformity 
was the charter provision that the new houses 
were all to be of the same dimension and to have 
“two chimneys and a wooden lum.” 


Uniformity—a bleak uniformity—of appearance 
is certainly not lacking in these granite villages, 
which usually boast two streets, either parallel or 
at right angles and rejoicing in the titles of ‘“High 
Street” and “‘School Street.” More originality is 
to be found, not always felicitously, in the archi- 
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tecture of public buildings. Peterhead, the capital, 
set up a Wren spire on its Town House in 1788, 
built its Episcopal church in what was cautiously 
called ‘“‘a sort of Gothic” in 1869 and its Public 
Library in the style of the English Renaissance 
in 1892. 


The rival town of Fraserburgh, like the villages, 
was also developed by its laird, the pleasant 
residential districts as well as the new harbour 
and breakwater being constructed to the direction 
of Lord Saltoun. In due course these individual 
attempts at planning gave way to the claims of 
public bodies. This happened in the smallest 
villages. Gardenstown, for instance, founded as a 
herring fishing station on the site of the old 
village of Gamrie by Mr Garden of Troup in 1720, 
was handed over by a later laird to a public 
representative board. This was in 1898, and 
generally speaking the beginning of the 20th 
century marked the end of a period of unrelated 
effort and the beginning of an era of more coherent 
communal planning. 


Welwyn Revisited 


T is two years since I left Welwyn Garden City, 

and the other day I had a few hours back there 
to renew old acquaintances and to see another stage 
in the growth of that fascinating little town. It 
was with a feeling of apprehension that I got out of 
the train there; after what I had seen in other 
towns it would hardly have been surprising to find 
the gardens in Howardsgate and Parkway scarred 
with trenches and littered with standard brick 
shelters. The apprehension soon proved quite un- 
necessary, though, for the shelters had been fitted in 
more neatly than I have seen anywhere else. 


Symbolic 

There is something symbolic about that. “‘A garden 
city is a town planned for .. . living...” anda 
test of its plan is the ability of the living urban 
. organism to adapt itself to changing circumstances. 
Surely nothing could have been further from the 
minds of Ebenezer Howard and Louis de Soissons in 
1920 than air-raid shelters: and yet they have been 
fitted in and, like most things in Welwyn, combine 
utility and good taste. (I cannot debase the word 
“beauty” by applying it to air-raid shelters.) That 
there are men there who have the ability and the will 
to do things so well gives one hope that the Garden 
City will not lose its character whatever new circum- 
stances it has to adapt itself to during the period— 
may it be long—before it becomes a Petra or an Old 
Sarum. 


The most striking change during my two years’ 
absence is, no doubt, the completion of the great new 
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Welwyn Stores, an act of faith in the virility of the 
town which is well worthy of the tradition of the 
pioneering enthusiasts who, in the “gum-boot”’ days 
of the early ‘twenties, staked all on the success of 
their little settlement in the muddy wilds of Mid- 
Hertfordshire. The spacious interior of the Stores 
contrasts with the old becoming as congested as a 
village general-store. And yet they have contrived to 
bring something of the old character, atmosphere, 
flavour or whatever you would call it across the road 
with them when they moved in. It is still Welwyn 
Stores. Ebenezer Howard, if he could visit it now, 
would instantly sense that it is a lineal descendant 
of the type of sociable shopping centre which he 
envisaged forty-two years ago. In criticism, though ; 
the Stores is about ten feet too high all round, and 
therefore not a very good neighbour. 


Vigorous Social Life 


The one dominant impression which outweighs all 
others is that, despite the evil of war, Welwyn Garden 
City still retains a full and vigorous social life. It 
was conceived by good men imbued with a noble 
purpose, it has always been advanced in social service 
and in all humanitarian work, it has never been a 
parasite, and its internal affairs have been conducted, 
for the most part, in a spirit of friendship and tolerance 
which older towns might well envy and emulate. 
That is still true despite the vigorous tests of war. 


R. Vie 


Marriage of Town and Country 


Loaic, I think, is on the side of those who think 
that what we want in the city is more of the 
country. Of course, we want big stretches of 
“country” though not too big or somebody would 
want to put bits of town in the middle of them. 
But to be able to move through country, not 
merely to sit like a graven image on a seat in a 
park, knowing that if you move your head side- 
ways you will see the gas-works, is my ideal. 
Anything to avoid that shock one gets when after 
even a day in the country one strikes the edge of 
the city like a wall and knows that after that it 
will be bricks all the way home. It can be done 
of course. There are lots of schemes in existence 
by which it would be done. Most of them need 
money and all of them need clearance. It will be 
odd if when the present unpleasant state of 
things is over we look round and think that the 
barbarian bomber hasn’t cleared as much space 
as we could have wished. But that is nonsense. 
A great work lies ahead the true marriage of 
town and country, for I never knew a town- 
dweller yet who did not like to get into the 
country—and to get easily back to town. 


MAN IN THE STREET—(Star, 26/10/40). 
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Design and the War 


By SYLVIA POLLAK 


homeless ; these things are of such import- 

ance nowadays that they tend to overshadow 
all our efforts, to cast a blight on all creative work. 
Thrown back: on those fundamentals, the reality 
of creative civilising influence is lost, though in 
actual fact this is the only reality, the one crusade, 
the continuous impulse to create and to improve 
on his creation which is man’s reason for living. 
Considered from this angle, the war takes its 
place in time as anincident, and on our vitality, our 
will to survive, depends the issue. The symptoms, 
the disease of war and its final cure are too widely 
discussed to need dragging into an article on 
Design and its place in war-time, but by under- 
standing and applying the fundamental principles 
of design, or preconceived plan, can we not help 
to eliminate some of the evils of daily life which 
perpetually drag us down to chaos ? 

“Good design’”’ was defined for me recently by 
some children as any “work of man” which is a 
“work of art.’’ These children were studying the 
shapes and forms of pottery and glassware, were 
learning the mysteries of industrial production 
and voicing their opinions on the fabrics, books 
and silver, travelling round England at present, 
part of the exhibition of ‘Design in Daily Life” 
which has aroused enthusiasm in the north. This 
display is due to the work of the British Institute 
of Adult Education, organised in conjunction with 
the “‘Art for the People’ shows. The reaction of 
the public is interesting and deserves more than 
a passing mention. 

Soldiers and airmen, civilians of all [sorts, 
children, housewives, factory girls form the 
audiences. One small boy from the home of a 
Yorkshire mill-worker came daily for a week to 
write up his “‘impressions.”” A gang of grubby 


Sion S, sleep, food and shelter, homes for the 


small boys from the purlieus of Carlisle came | 


nightly for several days, bringing new com- 
panions with them each time to debate the 
question of better housing and the improved form 
of factory design. An aircraft mechanic paid two 
visits on his rare time off to discuss the place of 
design in the new social system, and to inquire, 
incidentally, why the Albert Memorial was con- 
sidered ‘‘bad art.’’ An architectural assistant paid 
regular visits to learn about modern form and 
to revel in the witticisms of Osbert Lancaster. 
“Design in the new social system !’’—design in 
pots and pans, houses, curtains and cars and 
streets, this was as apparent in the minds of the 
younger generation of visitors as was interest and 


a naive surprise in those of the older. Frank, 
sensuous pleasure in the atmosphere of elegance, 
light and colour was displayed by people as widely 
different in their attitude to living as an army 
cook and a council-school art-teacher.. 

With patient propaganda begun so long ago by 
men like Morris, Voysey and Mackintosh, this 
word ‘‘design’’ has become a problem of national, 
if not of international, importance. Men such as 
Hoffman, Gropius, and Le Corbusier did much 
to make it an international one; their names 
have temporarily disappeared but the path they 
trod remains to be followed. Science and the 
machine, with its insistence on simplicity of line 
and form, its precision and power of mass pro- 
duction, have raised the level of everyday design 
and can do more, providing the machine is 
controlled by the expert designer who under- 
stands the medium of his craft. Based on the 
knowledge of modern construction, houses planned 
for light, air and leisure, furniture designed on 
the best principles of cabinet making and the 
new scientific use of woods, pottery and glassware 
which is both efficient and esthetic, expressing the 
modern spirit in its streamlined simplicity, these 
are important aspects of our hopes for the recon- 
struction of our world. This is the problem of all 
thinking people. “Design in the new social 
system” echoes with monotonous persistence in 
conversations with rich and poor alike. 


To clear slums, to create parks where before 
were deserts of bricks and mortar, to plan houses 
which are truly livable and not merely habitable, 
to create new towns designed for industry and for 
living this will be our chance when the bomber 
has done its worst. Speculation and speculative 
building are already on the war-path to more 
atrocities. An East End dotted with Tudor villas, 
is as awful to contemplate as an East End of 
equally sanitary tenements. 


But an East End replanned as part of the 
replanning of London, as part of the National 
planning “‘against a background of green country” 
(to quote Sir Raymond Unwin’s famous phrase) 
which must come mow—or never—that, indeed, 
would be something worth fighting for. In the 
new world of planning after the war design must 
enter into the everyday life of the woman in 
the home or the office, the worker in the factory, 
the child in the school as it has never entered 
before. ‘Design for living’’ ought to mean design 
for gracious living. 
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Lakeland 
Landscape 


Lakeland through the 
Lens. By W. A. Poucher. 
Chapman & Hall. 
152 pp. 18s. net. 


VERYONE who has 

followed the efforts 
made byH. H. Symonds, 
Harding-Thomson and 
many others to prevent 
the same vandalism 
overtaking the Lakes as 
has resulted in the 
spoliation of many other 
English scenes, those 
who are interested in 
the Lake District as a 
National Park, will, to- 
gether withtheclimbers, 
the holiday-makers and 
the amateur photo- 
grapher, find this book 
the pictorial record of one of the greatest 
parts of the national heritage. Mr Poucher de- 
scribes his ramblings over fell and dales and his 
camera (in one hundred and twenty-two superb 
photographs) catches everything that the pen 
cannot describe. The whole book is a first-rate 
achievement. 


Planning in the U.S.A. 


American Planning and Civic Annual, 1939. 
Edited by Harlean James. American Planning 
and Civic Association, Washington. 286 pp. and 
Index. $2. 


HE tenth of these annual volumes contains 

the papers read at various Conferences on 
Planning and State Parks in 1939. It is an ex- 
tremely stimulating cross-section of American 
planning thought. 

The understanding of the wide sociological 
character of the issues in planning is spreading 
there as it is here, and the same tendencies and 
currents are visible. Research and writing are far 
better endowed in the U.S.A. than in Britain, 
but, on the other hand, fundamental obstacles to 
governmental planning are more firmly entrenched. 
The result is a livelier battle than we can at present 
display in this field. But in the parading of 
antique planning fallacies, such as the benefits 
conferred on society by urban passenger trans- 
port, we have, as they say, “nothing on” the 
Americans. 


Windermere from Orrest Head. From ‘Lakeland Through the Lens.” 
of the author and Messrs Chapman and Hall. 
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A Scot Looks at England 


England Without End. By John R. Allan. 
Methuen. 250 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 


SCOTSMAN travels south of the border 
down Dartington way, taking in Hull, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge, Summerhill, and London, “the 
gilded monster,” in ‘‘the bygaun’’—as they say 
in his native country. Mr Allan is the most 
amusing of Scottish commentators but his remarks 
are none the less shrewd because they are enter- 
taining. The only way to convey the feeling of 
this book would be to quote from it. The only 
way to quote from it would be to reprint it. It 
would be easier all round to buy a copy and read 
it—but that you should do instantly. 


Eating for Victory 


Healthy Eating. By Professor V. H. Mottram. 
Cassell. 3s. net. 


UITE rightly we are reminded that it must 

not be for a C3 nation that we plan our ‘‘New 
Order.” So Professor Mottram begs us to turn over 
a new leaf and exercise a little discrimination in 
the matter of selecting food. What was good 
enough for our fathers is mo¢ necessarily good 
enough for us. Healthy Eating is a chatty little 
book, easy to read and valuable in these days of 
rations and frustrated catering. Let ‘Eat for 
Victory’”’ be your motto. 
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The Problem of South Wales 


Industrial South Wales. By Philip Massey. Gol- 
lancz. 9s. net. 


“PTIHE Special Areas Acts are due to expire on 

the 31st of December, 1940, and Parliament 
will have to decide whether they should be 
continued, or strengthened, or permitted to 
lapse.” 


Location of Industry 


Industrial South Wales is a complete and capable 
exposition of the problem, the local conditions, 
government, communications, and so on. And 
what a problem, especially when one of the basic 
assumptions behind Government policy on the 
depressed areas has been “‘that direct intervention 
by the State in the movement of industry is un- 
justifiable.’ The lives and fortunes of thousands 
of miners and their colleagues continue to be at 
the mercy of changing demands (‘South Wales 

. a region developed by competing industrial- 
ists to supply an export market’’), while you and 
I (blissfully ignorant ?) do nothing about it. 

The first Special Areas Act was passed in 1934, 
but it did little to “facilitate the economic de- 
velopment,” or to attract new industries to the 
areas. The only real energy displayed was in the 
establishment of social centres to relieve the 
misery of enforced idleness . . . a palliative, not a 
policy. ‘‘ No comprehensive scheme of replanning 
will be initiated by the present Government.” A 
subsidy for the coal export trade is advocated, the 
pros and cons and dangers of which -Mr Massey 
enumerates, ending with the verdict that it is 
“essentially crazy.’’ The introduction of new in- 
dustries is considered a better measure, even 
though it could not hope to do away altogether 
with local unemployment. They would have to 
be attracted by increasing the ‘‘inducements’’ 
already available, since ‘“‘compulsory location of 
industry appears to be incompatible with private 
ownership of the means of production.” 


Depressing Story 

And so it goes on, this depressing story of 
South Wales, a country crying out for a PLAN 
(the book contains a suggested outline for one). 
The elementary fact remains that man continues 
(a) to require coal, and (6) to be willing to work 
to obtain it. Yet, to his bewilderment, he finds 
that (b) his labour is no longer required, mines 
having “been forced’? to cut down output or 
even to close; and (a) that his family must 
shiver, as coal is scarce and the price high. Why ? 
Mr Massey’s survey attempts to supply the 
answer to this question. 


A View of Sidmouth 


The Scenery of Sidmouth. By Vaughan Cornish, 
p.sc. With Map Illustrations. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 81 pp. and Index and Panorama 
View. 7s. 6d. net. 


NOTHER charming contribution of Dr 

Cornish to the esthetics of English scenery. 
The dignity and beauty of the district and its 
deep quiet expressiveness of a long history reflect 
themselves in the author’s wisdom and literary 
tone. 


Children as Gardeners 


The Seasons and the Gardener. By H. E. Bates, 
with drawings by C. F. Tunnicliffe. Cambridge 
University Press. 69 pp. 6s. net. 


HIS is a charming little book, well and clearly 

written—but not written-down—as a book 
should be for children. Mr Bates who is not only 
a novelist and a short story writer but also a 
gardener and a countryman here writes of an 
English garden (his own, near Ashford in Kent) 
and of the plants and birds and other creatures 
which inhabit it. It is the best “ practical 
gardener” for children we have seen. The draw- 
ings by C. F. Tunnicliffe are as delightful as they 
are practical while the whole book is a master- 
piece of typography. 


Noise 


Noise. By A. H. Davis, p.sc. Watts & Co. 
143 pp. and index. 2s. 6d. net. 


VERY well-written, accurate, yet simple 

account of noise as analysed and measured 
by scientists. Of particular value to planners and 
architects are the chapters on Human Reactions 
to Noise, Locating Sources of Noise, and Sup- 
pression, Exclusion, Absorption and Control of 
Noise. Modern methods of measurement are 
coming into use both in local administration and 
in law. The book is of fascinating interest as well 
as of practical utility. 


York: Past and Future 


The City of Our Dreams. By J. B. Morrell. The 
Fountain Press. Illustrated. 63 pp. 


DESCRIPTIVE picture-book of the City of 

York, with many half-tone photographs and 
short descriptions of antiquities and points of 
interest. The intention is good, the execution (in 
sepia printing throughout, including the text) 
undistinguished. 
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Craftsmen in the Modern World 


I Bought a Mountain. By Thomas Firbank. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


Purbeck Shop. By Eric Benfield. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


T is refreshing to hear of any bread-and-butter 

occupation to-day in which fine workmanship 
and not profit is the main concern. The artist is 
usually considered the only man fool enough to 
work for love. Yet here we have two examples, 
people of entirely different occupations, a sheep- 
farmer and a stone-worker, both with the William 
Morris philosophy. 

Thomas Firbank, the farmer, sends a twofold 
message. He wants to share his secret of how to 
lead a real and productive life, full of the happi- 
ness born of creation and appreciation of beauty. 
And, more important still, he touches on the 
problem of misery and poverty and unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, culminating in war. He buys 
a mountain sheep-farm, and then gives us a 
rollicking account of his subsequent adventures, 
with only experience and a faithful shepherd for 
teachers. Every minute of this pastoral life does 
he enjoy, the beauty of the countryside, the 
triumphs of breeding and marketing, not except- 
ing the setbacks, of which there are many, but 
which spur him on to greater effort and more and 
more “Ideas,” hard work no object; until he 
feels at last that he is learning to harness Nature. 
Even those not interested in the British farmer’s 
problems, should ponder over what Mr Firbank 
has to say in the last six pages, serious, perhaps 
depressing, but valuable, leaving a comforting 
realisation of the permanence of the Good Earth. 


Craftsmen and Materials 

Eric Benfield has a feeling for stone, a feeling 
inherited from his forefathers and bred in him 
by exacting, hypercritical father and _ fellow- 
workers in mine and quarry. I wonder what 
percentage of architects and builders really under- 
stand the materials they employ, their character- 
istics and workability, or the labour and transit 
difficulties involved in wrenching them from the 
earth. To those who would learn more about 
stone, from whatever point of view, romantic, 
artistic, or practical, I would recommend Purbeck 
Shop (especially Chapter IX on technical hints), 
light but interesting reading about local quarry 
owners that form a corporation independent of 
capitalistic support, ‘‘quality of output and the 
well-being of the local community rightly taking 
precedence over mere financial gain.’”’ How few 
real craftsmen remain in our mechanical world. 
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Can it be possible for them to survive the present 
holocaust ? Says the author “It seems likely that 
all that splendid building material in the cliffs 
will remain undug simply because it is not avail- 
able by road transport. ... There is stone 
enough there to rebuild most of London and lay 
the foundations of many miles of the national 
motor roadways which are said to be necessary.” 
A hopeful thought in view of the decreasing com- 
petition of reinforced concrete. 


MONICA PIDGEON. 


Values in the Balance 


And So To Bath. By Cecil Roberts. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 


EXPECTED a visit to Bath, and found only 

the road leading to it, a journey in a Wonder- 
land of plentiful petrol, road signs, leisure, and 
so forth. But hatred of motor-cars and factories 
makes the raconteur seek the more shadowy land 
of beautiful hostesses recording their moods in 
letter and diary, travelling by coach, inhabiting 
stately homes whether bankrupt or not, and com- 
manding extravagant beaux ; a land of scandal 
and romance and highway-men. “A veritable 
Utopia” I do believe the author would call it. 
Escapist reading. Yet it is important to remember 
that England was not and will not always be at 
war, and perhaps some day Mr Roberts will be 
delving into the history attached to a different 
“boring” arterial road. Perhaps he will even 
succeed in inspiring us to emulate him spending 
three months rather than three hours over the 
trip from London to Bath, with eyes that see and 
ears that hear. But we shall probably have to 
look very hard and listen with all the concentra- 
tion at our command. “Let us pass over, in sad 
silence, the spectacle of a ruined countryside, a 
vanishing art of husbandry, and tens of thousands 
of able-bodied men standing in queues at Labour 
Exchanges, while the land clamours in vain for 
labour. It will take a century yet before the last 
of England’s countryside has been buried in 
bricks or ravaged by a scab of villas. It will last 
us out, we hope.’’ You see, Mr Roberts, despair- 
ing, looks into the past for relief. But we, hoping, 
must look to the future, and insist on creating 
town and country that satisfy social demands, 
abolish overcrowding, insanitary conditions, traffic 
jams and chaos, and so on . re-balance 
the values of life for harassed and overwrought 
peoples of a war-wracked world. 


We shall have to work hard. 
M.P. 
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Period Piece 


We Like the Country. By Anthony Armstrong. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 


HE inimitable ‘“‘A.A.”” needs no trumpet- 

blowing from me. This sequel to Country into 
House will appeal mainly to the homestead lover, 
for he has turned into one himself and sets out to 
tell us all about it, illustrated as usual by Bertram 
Prance (Punch team). But A.A. agrees that it is 
an unnecessary book for times such as these. 
Indeed, he almost forebore from publishing it, but 
on further consideration, decided that it might 
serve, later on, as a “‘period piece”’ ! 


M. P. 


Crime and Environment 


Social Aspects of Crime in England Between the 
Wars. By Dr Hermann Mannheim. George Allen 
& Unwin. 18s. net. 


HE connection between the incidence of 

crime and environment has been remarked 
by criminologists, sociologists, and town-planners 
with differing emphasis. This book, written by 
Dr Mannheim under the Leon Fellowship of the 
University of London, is the first scientific in- 
vestigation into the social history of crime in 
Britain since the end of the Great War. Dr 
Mannheim deals with the implications of certain 
social problems of the period—unemployment, 
strikes, alcoholism, gambling, and the dangers 
associated with certain trades and industries but 
he touches on rather than deals with the relation- 
ship of crime to physical environment. Yet when 
he does mention the subject his evidence gives 
further proof of the soundness of the town- 
planner’s preference for the English cottage as 
against the continental tenement:— 


“A considerable part of the approximately 
11,000 annual convictions of German women for 
libel and slander must be attributed to the 
system of living in huge tenement blocks, where 
no privacy is possible and quarrelling children, 
domestic animals, unfaithful husbands and shared 
water-taps are never-failing causes of friction. 
The English counterpart—convictions of women 
for disorderly behaviour—number 2,500 to 3,000 
annually, but they include other types of dis- 
orderly behaviour as well, besides the use of 
‘violent, obscene or abusive language.’ ”’ 


Many of the Borstal cases, both boys and girls, 
coming under Dr Mannheim’s notice were the 
victims of ‘‘extremely bad housing conditions.” 
The home of one Borstal girl is described as ‘‘two 
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tiny rooms, of a good size for keeping white mice, 
but scarcely fit for human beings,’ while the 
homes of others are described as ‘‘appalling,”’ 
“verminous” and “‘uninhabitable.’’ The evidence 
offered is slight—Dr Mannheim points out that 
the records are inadequate—but he is able to 
conclude that there is “a definite connection 
between delinquency and overcrowding.” Dr 
Mannheim’s views indeed confirm those of Mrs 
Le Mesurier (see her Boys in Trouble, John 
Murray) who declares that “‘in an enormous pro- 
portion of cases conditions are such as to cause 
astonishment not that the lads are in trouble, 
but that so many of them keep out of it.’’ Books 
such as these do not quite fill the need of the town- 
planner but they indicate that here is a problem 
which must be investigated. There is at least 
sufficient evidence that there is a relation between 
offences of all kinds and the physical environment 
of the offender. 


G.McA. 


Land and Planning 


I HAVE been reading with great interest The Root 
of All Evil by Sir Reginald Rowe (Economic 
Reform Club: 1s. 6d. net). Sir Reginald is well- 
known in the housing world as Chairman of the 
Housing Centre and as President of the National 
Federation of Housing Societies. He is much more 
than that, however, and to distinguished leader- 
ship in the theatre he adds an interest in eco- 
nomics and is President of the Economic Reform 
Club and Institute. This book is a contribution 
to a subject that will become of increasing im- 
portance in the immediate post-war years. In a 
comment on the Barlow Report and on planning 
after the war Sir Reginald says that the greatest 
obstacle to positive planning is the existence of 
excessive site values. Objecting to the suggestion 
that ‘‘a fund should be raised to prevent further 
excess in such values by purchasing the right to 
their future increment”’ he declares that ‘‘this is a 
direct justification of an unjustifiable evil” and 
continues : ‘“There may be some excuse in prac- 
tice for permitting a past robbery of the com- 
munity to stand; there can be none for indemnify- 
ing those who have already unfairly profited for 
surrendering a further unjust profit.’’ Sir Regin- 
ald’s view is that the nation should be given a 
long term option to purchase the nation’s land at 
its present value. In that way ‘‘the whole evil is 
for the future scotched.” It is impossible here to 
do more than merely indicate that in tackling one 
of the most perplexing aspects of town-planning 
Sir Reginald has performed a useful service. 

E. 
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The Countryside in War-Time 
Policy to be adopted by C.P.R.E. 


THE Council for the Preservation of Rural Eng- 
land has issued a memorandum setting forth its 
policy for the duration of the war. 

It states that in the belief that its aims can 
best be realised by the conservation and develop- 
ment of the country’s agricultural resources and 
the improvement of the social environment of the 
rural population, the council is resolved to direct 
its policy both in war and peace towards these 
objectives. 


Productive Land 


The council intends to concentrate its activities 
so far as agricultural development is concerned to 
the safeguarding of all potentially productive and 
by the permanent restriction or prohibition of 
building on such land except in cases where build- 
ing is urgently required in the national interests. 
It will co-operate with planning authorities and 
county councils in their efforts to protect rural 
areas by agricultural reservations, rural zones, and 
other open space reservations under the powers 
of the Town. and Country Planning Act, the 
Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, and the 
Allotments Act. Schemes for land drainage, 
reafforestation, land settlement, and the establish- 
ment of co-operative small buildings and allot- 
ments will be encouraged, and the invasion of 
agricultural areas by industrial undertakings of a 
sporadic and speculative nature will be resisted. 


Social Amenities 


Special attention will be paid to social amenities 
for the rural population in so far as is compatible 
with the needs of the time. The council will urge 
the resumption of the building of suitable houses 
for workers on the land, the release of building 
materials for the purpose, and the renewal of 
State aid under the Housing Acts and the Housing 
(Rural Workers) Acts. Among other objects which 
the organisation will foster are the retention and 
provision of playing fields in each rural parish, 
the protection of public footpaths and bridle 
tracks, the prevention of pollution of rivers, lakes 


and streams, the protection of the coast, and_ 


constant vigilance in potential national park 
areas. 


Had the 4,000,000 new houses built since the last 
war been erected under the guidance of a national 
planning board we could have had 160 new towns 
of 100,000 inhabitants each. 


Councillor A. L. Ritchie, Glasgow. 
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Community Values 


To the Editor, TOowN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
From F. C. R. DOUGLAS, M.P. 


S1r,—The interesting article by the late Sir 
Raymond Unwin in your August issue conveys the 
impression that the urban troubles of the United 
States are largely due to taxation being levied upon 
capital values and especially to such values contain- 
ing a speculative element. Chicago is cited as a 
glaring example. 

The facts are that the assessments in Chicago are 
extremely inaccurate, partial and discriminatory. 
Prof. Richard T. Ely wrote in 1929: ‘‘We in Illinois 
perhaps have the unenviable distinction of having the 
worst assessment of real property in the United 
States.’’ Chicago may be above the average of the 
State but it was extremely inefficient. A comparison 
made in 1927 between the assessments and the actual 
values at which properties were sold showed that out 
of 6,017 cases examined more than two-thirds were 
assessed at under 50 per cent. of the price obtained ; 
in only 33 cases was the assessment higher than the 
market price, while in 218 cases the assessment was 
less than 10 per cent. of the market price. Not only 
were there gross inequalities between individual 
properties, but there were also inequalities between 
different classes of property. 


It need hardly be said that a system which is so 
badly administered cannot produce good results, even 
if the system itself is sound. 

The American system is open to criticism, not so 
much on the ground that it taxes speculative values, 
but because it fails to reach them. 

Like our own system of local taxation, the American 
fails to make any distinction between land and the 
buildings and improvements placed upon the land. 
It is in making this distinction that the way of reform 
of local taxation is to be found in both countries, and 
the way of the town planner made easier by returning 
to the public treasury the values in land which the 
public has created. 

I am, Yours, etc., 
F. C. R. DouGLas. 
34 Knightrider Street, E.C.4. 


FEw people to-day would fail to agree that the 
undue concentration of industry and population 
in the London region is a source of strategic 
disadvantage which needs to be reduced. 
—Statist, 26/10/40. 


EveN if there had been no air-raids we would, 
sooner or later, have had to face the task of re- 
planning and rebuilding many of our congested 
urban districts. 

—Southern Daily Echo, 25/10/40. 
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A Happier England 


What’s All This? By Robert Blatchford. Rout- 
ledge. 303 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

OBERT Blatchford, the architect of the 

British Labour movement, its greatest propa- 
gandist, as pure a writer of the English tongue 
as journalism has seen, here collects together some 
of those little studies of people, and towns, and 
economics, of justice and injustice, and such facts 
of life—as real as bombs or the Stock Exchange 
and a great deal more useful—as love, friendship, 
sympathy, and human compassion. In ninety 
years Blatchford has seen a nation transformed, 
has seen the birth of a “happier, cleaner, saner 
England,” and England where “there is more 
toleration, more friendliness, . .. more air.” 
Even without the bombs we could not claim that 
we have yet achieved “‘Merry England’’ but town- 
planners will find in this book the inspiration 
which is the necessary background of all work of 
enduring worth and high purpose. They will 
share Blatchford’s delight in Salisbury, ‘A 
glorious old English song of a city, set in the midst 
of clean wind-swept plains.”” And they will catch 
the echoes of that song as they go forward to 
create new harmonies of town and countryside. 
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Periodicals 


HITLER is said to have a love of architecture and 
he was an interior decorator—of sorts—but it 
appears that he only loves German architecture 
and German decoration. At any rate it seems 
peculiarly spiteful that the London office of The 
Studio should have been bombed and bombed 
again and then bombed a third time to reduce it 
to a heap of rubble. But The Studio carries on— 
magnificently. The November issue devotes a 
great deal of attention to the war as seen by 
British artists, has interesting sections on design 
and decoration, and pleasantly reminds us of 
happier days with superb photographs of the 
Ballet Russe. An early steel engraving of St. 
Paul’s showing the great cathedral in all its 
majesty, unencumbered by surrounding buildings, 
is topical and has a moral for planners. The 
Official Architect welcomes Lord Reith and his 
new Ministry as ‘“‘a great achievement.”’ Archi- 
tectural Design and Construction is tackling the 
problem of replanning Britain in a series of state- 
ments by organisations concerned with planning 
for social environment. 
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A STATISTICAL SURVEY 





Area of Estate 4,562 acres 
Area of Town 1,528 acres 
Residential population (approxi- 

mate) 20,000 
Daily influx of workers from 

adjacent villages (approximate) 6,000 
Number of workers employed 

in factories hes 14,000 
Number of houses + 
Number of shops . 3 192 
Number of hotels ed — 6 
Number of factories and work- 

shops .... nv ad in ae 





Area of parks, commons, playing 


fields, sports grounds, etc. 300 acres 
Mileage of roads 4| 
Number of street trees planted 

in town 7,000 
Number of places of worship 18 
Number of theatres and cinemas 3 
Number of sports clubs ; 8| 
Number of elementary and 


secondary schools 12 


Dividends paid. Full 5 per cent. for 17 years 
and £20,000 paid off arrears of cumulative 
dividend accruing before 1923. 
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Planning in the Blackout 


N the blackout of civilisation planners in this country look bravely forward to the world 
after the war, determining vow that the mistakes of the past will not be repeated, that we shall 
have no more swollen cities—targets for disease as well as for bombs and root of a hundred 
evils—no more ribbon development : no more spoliation of the countryside by scattered develop- 
ment: but positive planning based on the control of the location of industries and the creation 
of new towns and the re-creation of existing towns to make them serve the work, social, health, 


recreational and cultural needs of their inhabitants. 


To plan intelligently we must have the background of thought which is common to all 
members of the planning movement. Our case must be documented. The documents are 


at our disposal in a hundred books and pamphlets. 


As a pleasant introduction read Rasmussen’s London: The Unique City (Cape, 15s.). 
As a corrective read Robert Sinclair’s Metropolitan Man (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.). Read 
the Evidence of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association to the Barlow Commission 
(2s. net). Read F. J. Osborn’s pamphlets London’s Dilemma and Planning Is Possible 
(G.C. & T.P.A., 2d. and 6d.) and his Transport, Town Development and Territorial Planning 
of Industry (New Fabian Research Bureau, 1s.). Sir Gwilym Gibbon’s Problems of Town 
and Country Planning (Allen & Unwin, 5s.), based on his great experience as an administrator, 


complements Professor Patrick Abercrombie’s Planning in Town and Country—Difficulties 


and Possibilities (Hodder and Stoughton, 1s.). Surveys such as The Future of Merseyside, 
by W. G. Holford and W. A. Eden (University of Liverpool Press, 2s. 6d.) are important as 
representing the social data of planning and The Hill Lands of England, by Sir George Stapledon 
(Faber and Faber, 6s.), is indispensable. Read, too, such studies as A. P. Simon’s Manchester 
Made Over (King, 6s.) and Sir Ernest Simon’s The Rebuilding of Manchester (Longmans, 
Green, 5s.). 


All these books and many more—indeed all books bearing on the subject of housing and 
town-planning—are obtainable from the BOOK DEPARTMENT, GARDEN CITIES AND 
TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 13 SUFFOLK STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone: WWHITEHALL 2881, 
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Oldest—and Foremost 


HE GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION is the oldest town- 
i organisation in the world. It is still the foremost town-planning association. It has 

attracted to its membership the leading town-planning consultants and officers in this—and in 
other—countries. The most distinguished architects help in its work. Those who approach 
planning from the point of view of the humanist and the sociologist inevitably find themselves 
attracted to its ranks. Its conferences, its discussion groups, its research work are not part of 
the official machinery of planning but for that reason it has provided detached and disinterested 


leadership for the town-planning movement as a whole. 


Now the planning movement goes forward to the greatest opportunities it has ever known. 
If you are not already a member, you should join the Association now. Full details of membership 
may be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, 10 Parkway, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. Send 


him a post-card to-day. 


THE GARDEN CITIES & TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 


10 Parkway, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
President: THE Ear OF LYTTON, P.C., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 
Vice-President: G. L. PEPLER, F.S.I. 

Chairman of Council: LORD HARMSWORTH. 
Chairman of Executive: NORMAN MACFADYEN, M.B., D.P.H. 
Honorary Treasurer: L. T. M. Gray, PH.D. 

Honorary Secretary: F. J. Osporn. 

Honorary Editor: GtLBERT MCALLISTER, M.A. 
Assistant Secretary: Miss EvtzaABETH BALDWIN. 
Honorary Solicitors ; Messrs. KENNETH Brown, BAKER BAKER. 

A Garden City is a Town designed for healthy living and industry ; of a size that makes 


possible a full measure of social life, but not larger ; surrounded by a rural belt ; the whole of the 


land being in public ownership, or held in trust for the community. 
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